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In the Name of God , the Beneficent , the Merciful 

FOREWORD 



The interrelationship and interaction of human cultures and civilizations has 
made the contributions of each the common heritage of men in all ages and all 
places. Early Muslim scholars were able to communicate with their Western 
counterparts through contacts made during the Crusades; at Muslim universities 
and centres of learning in Muslim Spain (al-Andalus, or Andalusia) and Sicily to 
which many European students went for education; and at the universities and 
centres of learning in Europe itself (such as Salerno, Padua, Montpellier, Paris, 
and Oxford), where Islamic works were taught in Latin translations. Among the 
Muslim scholars well-known in the centres of learning throughout the world 
were al-Razi (Rhazes), Ibn Slna (Avicenna), Ibn Rushd (Averroes), al Khwarizmi 
and Ibn Khaldun. Muslim scholars such as these and others produced original 
works in many fields. Many of them possessed encyclopaedic knowledge and 
distinguished themselves in many disparate fields of knowledge. 

In view of this, the Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization was estab- 
lished in order to acquaint non-Muslims with the contributions Islam has given 
to human civilization as a whole. The Great Books of Islamic Civilization Project 
attempts to cover the first 800 years of Islam, or what may be called Islam’s 
Classical Period. This project aims at making available in English a wide selection 
of works representative of Islamic civilization in all its diversity. It is made up 
of translations of original Arabic works that were produced in the formative 
centuries of Islam, and is meant to serve the needs of a potentially large reader- 
ship. Not only the specialist and scholar, but the non-specialist with an interest 
in Islam and its cultural heritage will be able to benefit from the series. 
Together, the works should serve as a rich source for the study of the early periods 
of Islamic thought. 

In selecting the books for the series, the Center took into account all major 
areas of Islamic intellectual pursuit that could be represented. Thus the series 
includes works not only on better-known subjects such as law, theology, 
jurisprudence, history and politics, but also on subjects such as literature, medi- 
cine, astronomy, optics and geography. The specific criteria used to select 
individual books were these: that a book should give a faithful and comprehensive 
account of its field; and that it should be an authoritative source. The reader 
thus has at his disposal virtually a whole library of informative and enlightening 
works. 

Each book in the series has been translated by a qualified scholar and reviewed 
by another expert. While the style of one translation will naturally differ from 
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another, the translators have endeavoured, to the extent it was possible, to make 
the works accessible to the common reader. As a rule, the use of footnotes has 
been kept to a minimum, though a more extensive use of them was necessitated 
in some cases. 

This series is presented in the hope that it will contribute to a greater under- 
standing in the West of the cultural and intellectual heritage of Islam and will 
therefore provide an important means towards greater understanding of today’s 
world. 

May God Help Us! 

Muhammad bin Hamad Al- Thani 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 




ABOUT THIS SERIES 



THIS series of Arabic works, made available in English translation, represents an 
outstanding selection of important Islamic studies in a variety of fields of knowl- 
edge. The works selected for inclusion in this series meet specific criteria. They 
are recognized by Muslim scholars as being early and important in their fields, as 
works whose importance is broadly recognized by international scholars, and as 
having had a genuinely significant impact on the development of human culture. 

Readers will therefore see that this series includes a variety of works in the 
purely Islamic sciences, such as Qurian, hadith , theology, prophetic traditions 
(sunna) y and jurisprudence ifiqh). Also represented will be books by Muslim 
scientists on medicine, astronomy, geography, physics, chemistry, horticulture, 
and other fields. 

The work of translating these texts has been entrusted to a group of profes- 
sors in the Islamic and Western worlds who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. It has been deemed appropriate, in order to ensure accuracy and fluency, 
that two persons, one with Arabic as his mother tongue and another with 
English as his mother tongue, should participate together in the translation and 
revision of each text. 

This series is distinguished from other similar intercultural projects by its 
distinctive objectives and methodology. These works will fill a genuine gap in 
the library of human thought. They will prove extremely useful to all those with 
an interest in Islamic culture, its interaction with Western thought, and its 
impact on culture throughout the world. They will, it is hoped, fulfil an important 
role in enhancing world understanding at a time when there is such evident and 
urgent need for the development of peaceful coexistence. 

This series is published by the Center for Muslim Contribution to 
Civilization, which serves as a research centre under the patronage of H.H. 
Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani, Amir of Qatar. It is directed by a Board of 
Trustees chaired by H.E. Sheikh Muhammad bin Hamad al-Thani, the former 
Minister of Education of Qatar. The Board is comprised of a group of 
prominent scholars. These include H.E. Dr Abul-Wafa al-Taftazani*, Deputy 
Rector of Cairo University, and Dr Yusuf al-Qaradhawi, Director of the Sira 
and Sunna Research Center. At its inception the Center was directed by the late 
Dr Mohammad Ibrahim Kazim, former Rector of Qatar University, who estab- 
lished its initial objectives. 

The Center was until recendy directed by Dr Kamal Nagi, the Foreign Cultural 
Relations Advisor of the Ministry of Education of Qatar. He was assisted by a 

* Died 1994, may Allah have mercy on him. 
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Board comprising a number of academicians of Qatar University, in addition to 
a consultative committee chaired by Dr Ezzeddin Ibrahim, former Rector of the 
University of the United Arab Emirates. A further committee acting on behalf 
of the Center has been the prominent university professors who act under the 
chairmanship of Dr Raji Rammuny, Professor of Arabic at the University of 
Michigan. This committee is charged with making known, in Europe and in 
America, the books selected for translation, and in selecting and enlisting prop- 
erly qualified university professors, orientalists and students of Islamic studies 
to undertake the work of translation and revision, as well as overseeing the pub- 
lication process. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The work at hand in its original Arabic is, in a sense, the product of two minds: 
the author himself, Abu al-Fida 5 ^mad al~Dln Ismael b. TJmar b. Kathir, J and, 
to a lesser extent, its editor, Mustafa ( Abd al-Wahid. In his introduction to the 
Arabic, c Abd al-Wahid points out that this work is in fact the culmination of a 
search for a biography of the Prophet Muhammad to which Ibn Kathir makes 
reference in his celebrated exegesis of the QuFan. There is, however, no extant 
copy of any such independent biographical study traceable to Ibn Kathir. That 
such a study did exist is questionable, notwithstanding Ibn Kathlris own allusion 
thereto. Given the unavailability of this particular work, c Abd al-Wahid offers 
the theory that the biography in question is none other than that which appears 
in Ibn Kathlr’s chief work, his opus on history, the af Biday a wa al-Nihaya } He 
argues that the sir a section of the latter work is so comprehensive in its analysis 
of the life and times of the Prophet Muhammad as to almost obviate the need for 
any independent study of the same topic. The biography at hand, therefore, is the 
same as found in the al-Bidaya . Nevertheless, c Abd al-Wahid must be commended 
for the not inconsiderable task of editing and publishing this particular section as 
an independent unit, and appropriately titling it al-Stra al-Nabawiyya li Ibn 
Kathir . 

Ibn Kathir, whose ancestors are said to have been from Iraq, was himself 
born around the year 1313 CE/700 AH in the Boesra district of eastern 
Damascus. He died 74 years later, shortly after suffering a total loss of vision. 
He counts as his tutors such illustrious personages as the eminent historian 
Shams al-Din al-Dhahabl, the Malik! jurist Abu Musa al-Qarafl, and the cele- 
brated Damascene polemicist and jurist Ibn Taymiyya al-Harranl. 

Ibn Kathlr’s was an era of the great political and social upheavals that posed 
many challenges to the Muslim world at large, and in particular, to its scholars. 
What with the scourge of the Tartars threatening the very existence of Islam as a 
socio-political entity from the outside and the sectarian and ethnic strife created 
by the Mamluk revolution doing much the same from within, Ibn Kathir and his 

1. According to R. Y. Curtis, Authoritative Interpretation of Classical Islamic Tafsir: Critical 
Analysis of Ibn Kathir J s Tafsir ai~Qiir*an al-^Azim (unpublished dissertation, Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1989) (21), classical bibliographers have cited Ibn Kathir’ s name in more 
than one way. Al-Dhahabl for instance, in the supplement to his bibliography, Dhayl Tadhkirat al 
Huffaz , gives Ibn Kathir’s name as Isma c ll b. •Umar b. Kathir b. Paw b. Kathir b. Zar*. Other 
versions have been given, however, such as appear in al-Zirikh’s al-A c lam (1: 320) and Umar Rida 
Kahhala’s Mtfjam al-MiPallifin (1: 28). 

2. According to C. Brockelman in his Geschichte der Arabise hen Liter atur ii, 49, this historical 
work of Ibn Kathir is itself based on al-Birzali’s chronicle. For more information see also, Ibn 
Had jar al-Asqalani, al-Durar al-Kamina (Cod. Vienna, no. 1172). 
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colleagues, no doubt, had huge challenges with which to contend. In addition, 
the unrelenting pestilence and drought that had plagued the Levant and areas 
east thereof, made their burden all the more unwieldy. He died in 1387 CE/775 
AH and lies buried in Damascus next to his master, Ibn Taymiyyah. He was 
mourned by his wife Zaynab, the daughter ofhis teacher, al-Mizzi, who, according 
to some reports, was an accomplished scholar in her own right. She bore him four 
sons, one of whom succeeded his father to the post of principal of the teaching 
academy al-Madrasa al-Salihiyya . 3 

Ibn Kathlr, true to the pre-eminent tendencies of the academic milieu within 
which he functioned, brings to his study of the Prophet of Islam the method of the 
muhaddith , the scholar of hadith traditions, more assiduously than he does that of 
the traditional historian. In doing so, however, he has, I believe, substantially 
succeeded in combining two of the three sources available for the pursuit of the 
historical Muhammad: the hadith literature and the sira; the Qurian, being the 
third such source, features less prominently, if not altogether rarely, in his 
study. Given the very extensive usage of hadith material in this particular work, 
a word about the classical nature of such material and its contemporaneous 
validity would be appropriate at this point. 

Early historical studies of Muslim society and culture, as A. A. Duri points 
out, “followed broadly two lines that were distinct from each other - that of 
hadith , and that of the tribes (i.e. the ayyam anecdotes as narrated by the 
akhbaris and the ruwat ), which is in a sense a continuation of pre-Islamic 
activities. “These two lines”, he explains, “reflect the two major currents in 
early Islamic society — the Islamic and the tribal lines which influenced all 
aspects of life .” 4 According to Muslim tradition, the learning and transmission 
of the sayings and actions of Muhammad, his tacit approvals and disapprovals of 
the actions of others, and his general behaviour had religious significance second 
only to that of the Qurian. To that end Muslim scholars began the collection of 
such data as was related to the Prophet and his era even while he was still 
alive. At first, the system of oral retention was popular, but by the middle of the 
first century of the Muslim era, written compilations of hadith traditions began 
to appear. By the end of the third quarter of that century, “a pattern was fixed 
for the learning and teaching of the hadith which flourished in the second and 
third centuries .” 5 A system of sorts for verifying the authenticity of such 
prophetic traditions was allegedly extant from the earliest of times - albeit in a 

3. Curtis, 23. 

4. Professor Duri’s article is in large measure an elucidation of what he calls “the tribal type of 
history”. See in this regard ‘The Iraq School of History to the Ninth Century’, in Historians of the 
Middle Eastj ed, B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (Oxford University Press, 1962). 

5. M. M. Azami, Studies in Early Hadith Literature (Indianapolis: American Trust Publications, 
1983), 186, 
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rather rudimentary manner. That system, however, was neither systematized 
nor rigorously applied until the advent of the civil wars {fitna ), whereupon 
sources were no longer regarded, prima facie, as trustworthy, but were instead 
increasingly scrutinized to establish authenticity. Thus evolved the elaborate 
isnad system where every hadith was scrutinized from two perspectives; the text 
(matn) containing the information transmitted as such, and the chain of trans- 
mitters (sanad) giving the names of all those responsible for transmitting such 
information from the Prophet himself. 

As indicated earlier, Ibn Kathir’s method in this particular work is more that 
of the hadith scholars than it is of the historian; al-Bukharl, Muslim and more 
so, al-Baihaql, Ahmad b. Hanbal, and Abu Nu^m thus feature more promi- 
nently as sources for his biography than do historians such as Ibn Ishaq, Ibn 
Hisham or Tabari. But, as c Abd al-Wahid rightly points out, Ibn Kathlr, on 
occasion, is not averse to using some rather obscure historical works, some even 
that are no longer extant: the rare historical tractate of Musa b. Uqba, and the 
al-Raw4 al-Anf of al-Suhayll are examples thereof. 

True to tradition, if not quite on the same scale as, for instance, Ibn Hisham, 
are Ibn Kathlr’s copious citations of poetry, almost all of which seem to have been 
taken from Muhammad b. Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet. The poems deal with 
a variety of themes and styles: there is, for instance, the unmistakable sarcasm of 
Ka<ab b. Zuhayr as reflected in his lampooning of the Prophet, followed by his 
subsequent retraction and apology as in the much celebrated poem, Banut Su c ad ; 
there is also the occasional celebration of pre-Islamic Arabian chivalry, as in the 
haunting ode of Abu ah-Bakhtarl b. Hisham, when he speaks so movingly of his 
virtual self-immolation for the love of a friend. Then, of course, there are the 
evocative panegyrics of Hassan b. Thabit in defence of Islam, its Prophet, and 
his Companions. 

Ibn Kathlr, oddly enough for someone who has plumbed the depths of hadith 
methodology, frequently paraphrases, not just the many references to scholars 
such as Ibn Ishaq, but also, at times, the very hadith material he so often quotes. 
He thus takes almost the same liberties with such material as he does with 
works on history, and the reader, particularly of the Arabic text, sometimes 
searches in vain for all but the gist of the traditions that he ascribes to, say, the 
sahih of Bukhari or that of Muslim. <Abd al-Wahid offers two possible reasons 
for this anomaly; the one I believe to be somewhat more plausible than the 
other. It may well be, he suggests, that Ibn Kathlr was simply quoting from 
memory, seeing no need for any further textual verification, or it may also be 
that he is, in fact, using sources unavailable to us today. This latter hypothesis 
is, I believe, somewhat disingenuous for it requires, amongst other things, that 
Ibn Kathlr possessed not one, but an entire set of hadith works unique to his 
library alone! 
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The text itself suffers from a singular lack of the literary cadence that makes 
the historical works of al-Tabari, for instance, more of a pleasure to read. This 
seems to result from Ibn Kathlr’s efforts to present an authentic description of 
the life and times of the Prophet of Islam, and to submit such data as is found in 
the popular biographical works to the scrutiny of hadith literature. The flow of 
his text is, without question, a casualty of this exercise. But, as has been pointed 
out by a scholar of the Bible, “If we read biblical narrative (or in this case the sfra 
material) as a story, we abandon its historical truth. If we read it as literature, we 
will often find literary art in it, but this art takes us further from truth.” 6 Not 
that the method of Ibn Kathlr is altogether without its redeeming features: it 
certainly provides useful information to scholars, particularly those of the tradi- 
tional schools, who would prefer to have the classical sources for sfra studies 
close at hand. 

The contents of works such as Ibn Kathlr’s sfra are today regarded by many 
scholars of Islam as largely proto-historical, focusing, that is, on an era whose 
source documentation falls short of contemporary historiographical standards. 
It is, some say, the stuff of myth and legend, entwined in places with real his- 
torical data. For modem historians of Islam and the Middle East such as 
Maxime Rodinson, Patricia Crone et al., sfra material contains, in the first 
instance, virtually “nothing of which we can say for certain that it incontestably 
dates back to the time of the Prophet”. 7 And so, “when doing research about 
the life and work of the Prophet Muhammad”, Rudi Paret warns, “we on prin- 
ciple distrust the traditional statement and explanation of facts given by later 
generations, in so far as they cannot be verified by internal evidence or in some 
other way.” 8 

In addition, the work at hand may be seen by some to be no more than the 
product of one who had a variety of interests in the topic: one who was, at one 
and the same time, a historian, a scribe of “sacred biography”, and also a devotee; 
the results of an endeavour such as Ibn Kathlr’s, therefore, risk being perceived 
as less than the product of dispassionate scholarship. 9 

This critical approach to Islamic historiography emerged gradually in the 
18th and 19th centuries. It was, understandably, only a matter of time before 
Albert Schweitzer’s “quest of the historical Christ” would be appropriated by 

6. See Robin L. Fox, The Unauthorized Version: Truth a?id Fiction in the Bible (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1992). 

7. This particular statement appears in the introduction to Maxime Rodinson’s own biography 
of the Prophet. See Maxime Rodinson, Mohammed . Trans. Anne Carter (London, 1971). 

8. For the full text of this article see R. Paret, “Recent European Research on the Life and 
Work of Prophet Muhammad”, Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi, 1958. 

9. See in this regard G. D. Newby, The Making of the Last Prophet: A Reconstruction of the 
Earliest Biography of Muhammad (Columbia: University of Southern California Press, 1989). 
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scholars of Islamic history in their search of the demythologized Muhammad; 
after all, this kind of appropriation of the analytical tools indigenous to studies of 
Christianity for the unravelling of the Islamic historical experience has become 
almost a convention in Islamic and Middle Eastern studies. Yet the entire 
process is, I believe, fraught with questionable hypotheses, broad generalizations 
and a certain disregard for the spatio-temporal factors that shape ostensibly sim- 
ilar events. The application of New Testament heuristic tools such as Form and 
Redaction criticism to the corpus of information pertaining to the stra seems to 
betray a casual disregard for the Sitz im Leben of that very corpus. The life and 
work of Jesus is clearly different from that of Muhammad; the former’s mission 
- if it can be described as such - is, for example, singularly devoid of the political 
and socio-economic objectives that informed that of the latter. It is, therefore, 
hardly surprising, as F. E. Peters in his recent article “The Quest of the 
Historical Muhammad” points out, that “even though a great deal of effort has 
been invested in research into the life and times of Muhammad, the results do 
not seem at all comparable to those achieved in research on Jesus, and the reasons 
are not at all clear.” 10 

Ever since Gustav Weil presented his Mohammad der Prophet , sein Leben und 
seine Lehre in 1843, scholars have endeavoured to unravel the historical 
Muhammad using a variety of tools and strategems. Initially the material 
offered by Muslim historians such as Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham and more import- 
antly, al-Tabari was used almost unquestioningly by Christian scholars who, as 
Holt characterizes them, belonged mainly to “holy orders”. 11 Their primary 
purpose, it would seem, was to provide a spirited defence of Christian theology 
and dogma against the claims of Islam and its adherents. The polemics that 
ensued were, in the main, reflective of the attitude that there was “not any 
rational inducement in all (that Muslims) believe or practice; insomuch that 
common sense must be discarded in order to embrace their system.” 12 As for 
Muhammad, he was for many in that era “so coarse and barbarous an imposter, 
that there is not a man, who does not or cannot perceive plainly his cheat and 
corruption.” 13 Humphrey Prideaux, the 17th-century lecturer in Hebrew at 
Oxford, captured rather succinctly the disposition of scholars vis-d-vis the 
study of Muhammad, in the rather long-winded title of his work, The true 
nature of imposture fully display'd in the life of Mahomet. With a discourse annex'd 

10. F. E. Peters, “The Quest of the Historical Muhammad”, in International Journal of Middle 
East Studies 23 (19912), 291-315. 

11. See P. M. Holt, “The Treatment of Arab Historians by Prideaux, Ockley, and Sale”, in 
Historians of the Middle East , ed. B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (Oxford University Press, 1962), 
290-302. 

12. Ibid., 300. 

13. Ibid., 300. 
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for the vindication of Christianity from this charge . Offered to the consideration of 
the Deists of the present age}* Later Simon Ockiey, the somewhat less acerbic 
and brusque vicar of Swavesey in Cambridgeshire, authored The History of the 
Saracens , a “much more solid contribution to historical knowledge” as Holt 
puts it, but one that none the less did “not fail to follow common form by 
stigmatizing Muhammad in his first line, as ‘the great Imposter’ and then 
describing the Arab conquests as ‘that grievous calamity’.” 15 The liberalism that 
swept across Europe in the 18th century helped create a relatively less hostile 
attitude among European scholars towards Islam and its leader. We thus 
find during that era scholars such as Henri de Boulainvillier emerging. 
Boulainvillier, his theological affinities notwithstanding, assumed a decidedly 
more conciliatory tone in his biography of Muhammad, La vie de Mahomet . For 
him, Christianity is undoubtedly superior to Islam but he is, none the less, 
quite charitable in his evaluation of his subject, and says: “With respect to the 
essential doctrines of religion, all that (Muhammad) has laid down is true; but 
he has not laid down all that is true; and that is the whole difference between 
our religion and his.” 16 

The quest itself began in earnest in the writings of the Belgian Jesuit, Henri 
Lammens. Whereas Theodor Noeldeke, prior to him, had largely failed in his 
attempts to unravel “the historical person of Muhammad”, Lammens plodded 
on, and succeeded to some extent, in demonstrating “the possibility of the criti- 
ical analysis of the slra Lammens’ efforts, however, were directed, not at a 
biographical study of Muhammad per se , but rather on the search for the secret 
of his personal appeal and the rapid expansion of his message. “Muhammad to 
him, was a historical problem as well as a symbol of Islam’s obstinacy and insen- 
sitiveness to the missionary influence.” 17 

Lammens also happened to be among the first to argue, with some conviction, 
that the hadfth traditions as well as the sir a material on the Prophet are, on the 
whole, fictitious. This inaugurated a new perspective on Islamic history: the 
emphasis shifted from a critique of the actors in that history to the questioning 
of the source material itself. 

In the 19th century, the Hungarian scholar Ignaz Goldziher concluded that 
much of the hadith material was but a “pious fraud . . . invoked by every group 
(in early Islam) for every idea it evolved; . . . through solid chains ( isnad ) of tra- 
dition, all such matters acquired an unbroken tie to the ‘Companions’ who had 
heard those pronouncements and statutes from the Prophet or had seen him act 

14. Ibid., 291. 

15. Ibid., 311. 

16. P. M. Holt, The Treatment of Arab History , 300. 

17. K. S. Salibi, “Islam and Syria in the Writings of Henri Lammens”, in Historians of the 
Middle East , ed. B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (Oxford University Press, 1962), 330-342, 
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in pertinent ways .” 18 Later Professor J. Schacht further explored the foregoing 
hypotheses by subjecting the isnad of a few legal traditions to an exhaustive 
scrutiny. He concluded that “hardly any of these traditions, as far as matters of 
religious law are concerned, can be considered authentic; they were put into cir- 
culation . . . from the first half of the second century onwards .” 19 From this 
others were quick to extrapolate that even the biographical material is fraudu- 
lent. Crone thus states: “that the bulk of the sira . . . consists of second century 
hadiths has not been disputed by any historian, and this point may be taken as 
conceded .” 20 

Not all Western scholars, however were as eager to jettison the classical 
material. W. M. Watt, writing in his Muhammad at Mecca , is clearly more 
reluctant than Crone, for example, to reject out of hand all such material, simply 
on the strength of Schacht’s conclusion. He thus maintains that “In the legal 
sphere there may have been some sheer invention of traditions, it would seem. 
But in the historical sphere, in so far as the two may be separated, and apart 
from some exceptional cases, the nearest to such invention in the best early 
historians appears to be a ‘tendential shaping’ of the material . . .” 21 

It must be remembered, however, that traditional Muslim scholars display little 
awareness of the foregoing conundrum. The classical methodology of hadith 
criticism as practised by early Muslim scholars, with its close scrutiny of the isnad 
and the mutun of prophetic traditions, has, in the main, not been discredited, or 
even questioned, by Muslim scholars. If anything, that methodology has today 
been given a new lease of life by scholars such as Nasir al-Dln al- Alban!, who, for 
example, regard the re-evaluation of the early sources as integral to what they call 
the Islamic renaissance (< al-Nahda al-Islamiyya). Such a renaissance, Alban! argues, 
will fall far short of its goals, without a thoroughgoing purge of what remains of 
the spurious material that had crept into hadith and sira works during the turbu- 
lent epoch of early Islamic history . 22 He thus set himself the task of appraising 
scholars and the Muslim laity alike to those traditions that were deemed spurious 
by the regimen of classical hadith studies. His findings, which were first published 
under the tide “al-Ahadlth al-Da 5 lfah wa al-Maudu^h” in a weekly column in 
the magazine al-Tamaddun al-Islami , now comprise a multi-volume work, 
appropriately titled Silsilah al-Ahadith al-DaHfah wa al-Maud&ahP 

18. See Goldziher’s chapter on the development of the law in Islam in Introduction to Islamic 
Law and Theology (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981). 

19. J. Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford University Press, 1959). 

20. Crone, Slaves on Horses , 14-15. 

21. W. G. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford University Press, 1953), xiii. 

22. M. N. Al-Albani, Silsilah al-Ahadith al-DaHfah wa al-Maudu c ah. Vol. i. Damascus?: 
Manshurat al-Maktab al-Islami, 1376 h. 

23. Ibid., 6. 
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Clearly not all contemporary scholars are as eager as Schacht et al. to ring the 
death knell on hadith literature as a tool for unravelling early Islamic history. 
Azami for one, in his studies on early hadith literature has attempted to show 
that hadith literature is indeed the richest source for the investigation of that era, 
for it provides, among other things, material for the understanding of the legal, 
cultural and religious ideas of those early centuries. He maintains that the 
theories of Margoliouth, Goldziher and more recently, Schacht can no longer be 
incontestably accepted given the recent discoveries of manuscripts or research. 
According to him 

“In the period referred to, works on the biography of the Prophet and on other 
historical topics were in a very advanced stage. We find that work on the biography 
of the Prophet was begun by the Companions. c Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al- c As 
recorded many historical events. It is possible still to trace his work in the ahadith 
narrated by c Amr b. StuPaib (d. 118 ah) as he utilized his great grandfather c Abd 
Allah b. < Amr’s books. TJrwah (d. 93 AH) in his biography of the Prophet names 
his authority and most probably he had obtained the information in writing. 
There are works mentioned here and there on a single topic of the Sirah, e.g. 
Memorandum on the Servants of the Prophet , a book on the ambassadors of the 
Prophet to different rulers and chieftains with their negotiations. There are 
references to the collections of the Prophet’s letters in a very early period.” 24 

But it is, in fact, these very sources that Azami cites that have, through the use 
of contemporary literary and hermeneutical tools, been relegated to no more 
than “the rubble of early Muslim history”. For Patricia Crone therefore, the 
“inertia” of material such as appears heretofore “comes across very strongly in 
modern scholarship on the first two centuries of Islam .” 25 “The bulk of it”, she 
argues, “has an alarming tendency to degenerate into mere rearrangements of 
the same old canon - Muslim chronicles in modem languages and graced with 
modern titles .” 26 

Others, such as Juynboll, have strived to arrive at the inevitable solution inter- 
mediaire , “a conceivable position that could be taken between the two points of 
view represented respectively by Muslim and Western scholarship .” 27 For him 
therefore, the hadith traditions “taken as a whole” do provide a fairly reliable 
rendition of early Islamic history, and “a judiciously and cautiously formulated 
overall view of what all those early reports . . . collectively point to, may in all 
likelihood be taken to be not very far from the truth of ‘what really happened ’.” 28 

24. Azami, Early Hadith , 7-8. 

25. See in this regard the introduction to her work. Slaves on Horses; The Evolution of the 
Islamic Polity (Cambridge University Press, 1980). 

26. Ibid., 13. 

27. See G. H. A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology , Provenance and Authorship 
of Early hadith (Cambridge University Press, 1983), 1. 

28. Ibid., 7. 
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Finally, the true value of this particular work probably resides outside the 
context of the foregoing academic debate, for as Gadamer explains in Truth and 
Method , 29 “The meaning of a literary work is never exhausted by the intentions 
of its author; as the work passes from one cultural or historical context to 
another, new meanings may be culled from it which were perhaps never antici- 
pated by its author or contemporary audience .” 30 

Ahmed Fareed 
Reviewer of Volume I 



29. H. G. Gadamer, Truth and Method (London, 1975). 

30. This is in fact an interpretation of Gadamer’s thoughts as espoused by T. Eagleton in his 
study. Literary Theory: An Introduction (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1983), 71. 
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As has often been observed, translation is impossible, since the associations and 
emotive content of words in one language and culture differ from those of all 
others. Attempts at translation, therefore, inevitably represent strivings for 
compromise. While accuracy and precision are prime objectives, the ultimately 
necessary requirements for clarity and comprehension in the host language may 
require simplification or even omission from the original text. The dilemmas 
inherent in these conflicting objectives are at times irreconcilable, and this is 
particularly true when one is dealing, as here, with languages and cultures so far 
removed as ancient Arabic and modern English. This translation, composed in 
everyday, contemporary English, gives no impression of the ubiquitous rarities, 
oddities and archaisms of vocabulary and syntax that make the original 
extremely challenging to comprehend. It is hoped, of course, that the innumer- 
able compromises that this translation represents will be accepted as good-faith 
attempts to convey the spirit and purpose of the original in a form that readers of 
English will not find impossibly daunting. 

In some instances Ibn Kathlr repeats anecdotal ahadtth with differing chains 
of authority that are almost identical in content; often, as will be seen, the 
accounts differ in only very few of their words and these are typically vocabulary 
rarities. While such variations between accounts may seem of scant interest to 
the Western reader, they have nevertheless been left complete and intact in this 
translation. Including them in full, as in the original work, gives a strong impres- 
sion of the care with which these anecdotes have been handed down and the 
impression of their likely authenticity is therefore enhanced. This seems espe- 
cially the case where the discrepancies involve vocabulary rarities that are 
synonymous. It seems that it would be just such words that would have been 
subjected to dispute, change or loss from memory. 

Ibn Kathir’s objective was to appear authoritative and discriminating in his 
choices of inclusion and discussion of specific ahadith\ to him the listing of all 
the names of his authorities and his comments on their reputations was an essen- 
tial component of this lectures. The give-and-take of oral lecturing - of which 
this work is essentially a record - would have enabled immediate verba! 
clarification. Our English text, in contrast, has to stand by itself, and to present 
an inherent and visible logic and clarity; it must also give some impression of the 
reliability of the Arabic text that is indicated by its complexity, and by the care 
with which the names of quoted sources are given and at times evaluated. 

A perpetual challenge in presenting this text has therefore been to leave the 
essential narratives clear and succinct while including yet simplifying the lines of 
authority on which their authenticity is based. The names of authorities quoted 
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have been included in full, since their identities were of prime importance for 
the initial ‘readership’ of this work as well as to students and researchers today. 
However, the exact nature and relative value of the means of transmission from 
authority to authority and the suggestions implied of Ibn Kathlr’s preference for 
certain sources over others, have not been conveyed with exactitude, since com- 
mon English vocabulary is unable to convey some of the subtleties of the Arabic 
technical terms employed for this purpose. The essential completeness of the 
original text in this translation does, however, enable serious students of early 
Islamic materials to bring their own differentiation to bear by their knowledge of 
the reputations of the persons quoted. 

Certain words common in this text - such as Abu and surat - change in their 
form in Arabic to accord with basic grammatical rules. Here, however, to avoid 
confusion for those readers who do not know Arabic, they have been left in the 
form in which they are most commonly met. Initial hamza , moreover, has been 
omitted. Since early Arabic manuscripts, like the Arabic printed version of this 
text, are devoid of quotation marks, the identity of the narrator is sometimes 
unclear. Similarly, it is occasionally difficult to discern whether comments at the 
end of an account are those of the transmitting authority or of Ibn Kathlr him- 
self. Footnotes referring to these and similar textual difficulties have been kept 
to a minimum, while brief parenthetical explanatory comments have sometimes 
been inserted to aid the general reader. 

Discriminating and knowledgeable readers and reviewers will no doubt find 
discrepancies and perhaps inaccuracies in this lengthy and demanding text, 
especially in the extensive poems quoted. For these the translator - and his 
reviewers, text editors and typesetters - apologize. But since this work offers 
intimate details not elsewhere available in English about Arabian history and the 
inspiration and leadership of Islam in its earliest formative period, it would seem 
unsatisfactory to leave it in a language and form accessible only to a small coterie 
of scholars. The evident religious historical and philosophical interest of this 
text suggests that all those associated with its production may properly take 
refuge and find consolation from criticism in the knowledge that ‘to err is 
human’. To attempt the impossible, moreover, while perhaps foolhardy, is 
surely more laudable than to make no attempt at all. 

Trevor Le Gassick 
Ann Arbor, 1997 
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In the name of God \ the most Beneficent \ the most Merciful 

It has been said that all Arabs trace their origins to Ishmael, the son of Abraham; 
upon them both be peace, salutation, and homage. However, what is well known 
to be true is that the C arab al- c Ariba (the original Arabs) came before Ishmael. 
Among them were the peoples of Ad, Thamud, Tasm, Jadis, Umaym, Jurhum, 
and the < Amallq, as well as others known only to God. Also, these peoples both 
came before and were contemporaries of al- Khalil} Yet the c arab al-musta^iba 
(the Arabized Arabs), the Arabs of the Hijaz, were descendants of Ishmael, son 
of Abraham; upon both of them be peace. 

The Arabs of the Yemen, the Himyar, are well known to have been from 
Qahtan, whose name was Muhzam, as Ibn Makula said. It has been stated that 
they were a group of four brothers; Qahtan, Qahit, Muqhit, and Faligh. Qahtan 
was the son of Hud; it is also said that he was Hud, or that Hud was his brother or 
one of his offspring. Qahtan is also said to have descended from Ishmael, as Ibn 
Ishaq and others relate it. One authority stated that Qahtan was the son of 
al-Hamaysa c , son of Tayman, son of Qaydhar, son of Nabt, son of Ishmael. And 
there are other genealogies tracing him back to Ishmael; but God knows best. 
Al-Bukhari treats this in his chapter on tracing the ancestry of Yemen back to 
Ishmael. He states that Musaddad related to him, quoting Yahya, from Yazld b. 
Abl TJbayd, and also Salama ~ God be pleased with him - as follows, “The 
Messenger of God (SAAS) went out and confronted a group from Aslam who 
were fighting one another with swords. He said to one of the two sides, ‘Combat, 
O sons of Ishmael, I am with the so-and-so tribe.’ So they stopped fighting. 
‘What’s wrong with you?’ he asked. ‘But how can we combat if you are with the 
so-and-so tribe?’ they replied. ‘Go on, combat,’ he insisted, ‘I’m with all of you.”’ 

Al-Bukhari alone gives this tradition. In one of his versions the tradition goes, 
“Combat, O sons of Ishmael. Your forebear was a skilled marksman. Combat; 
I’m with Ibn al-Adra c .” And when they stopped fighting, he said, “Go on, com- 
bat. I’m with all of you.” 

Al-Bukhari states, “And Aslam b. Afsa b. Haritha b. c Amr b. ^mir is from 
the tribe of Khuza^.” He means the following: that Khuza^ was one group of 
those who were split off from the tribes of Saba 5 when God sent on them the 
flood of al- c Aram, as will be explained later. And the Aws and the Khazraj tribes 

1. al-Khalil is an epithet of Abraham, which literally means in Arabic “the true friend” or 
“companion”. Here this honorific connotes “the true follower of God”. 
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were from Saba 5 also. The Prophet (SAAS) had said to them, “Combat, O sons 
of Ishmael.” By so saying he was pointing out that they were from IshmaePs line 
of ancestry. Others interpret his words as meaning the entire Arab race, though 
that interpretation is far-fetched, since it contradicts without proof the apparent 
meaning. But the overwhelming view is that the Qahtan! Arabs, whether they 
were from Yemen or somewhere else, were not from the line of Ishmael. 

Most consider that all the Arabs are divided into two strains, those of Qahtan 
and those of c Adnan. Those of Qahtan consist of two peoples: Saba 5 and 
Hadramawt. Those of c Adnan are also from two peoples: Rabi c a and Mudar, the 
two sons ofNizar b. Ma<ad b. c Adnan. A fifth people, the Quda^ are the object 
of dispute. One theory asserts that they are from c Adnan; Ibn c Abd al-Barr 
reports that the majority so believes. This theory is related from Ibn c Abbas, Ibn 
TJmar, and Jubayr b. Mufim. It is also preferred by al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, his 
uncle Mus c ab al-Zubayr! , and Ibn Hisham. According to Ibn c Abd al-Barr 
and others, the name “Qud^a son of Ma<ad” appeared in a hadith but this is 
incorrect. 

In addition it is said that Quda c a continued to trace the ancestry back to 
c Adnan, both before and after the coming of Islam. But by the time of Khalid b. 
Yazld b. Mu^wiya, some of them being maternal uncles of his, they were trac- 
ing back to Qah{an. In that regard A < sha b. ThaMaba composed the following 
verses: 

“Inform Quda^ in the letter that but for the vicars of God’s people, they would not 

have been embraced (into Islam). 

Quda c a has said, ‘We are among the fortune blessed .’ 2 

And only God knows if they have been honest and spoken true. 

They claimed a father who never had their mother; 

They may know, but they are fearful (to tell the truth).” 

Abu c Amr al-Suhayll has also mentioned unique Arab poetry which 
reproaches Qudaca for attributing their descent to Yemen. But God knows best. 

The second theory is that Quda c a has descended from Qahtan; Ibn Ishaq, 
al-Kalbl, and a number of other genealogists subscribe to this view. 

Ibn Ishaq gave his genealogy as being Quda^ b. Malik, b. Himyar, b. Saba 5 , b. 
Yashjub, b . Ya c rub, b . Qahtan. 

A certain poet of theirs, c Amr b. Murra, a Companion of the Prophet to 
whom two hadlths are attributed, composed the verses: 

“O caller, summon us and rejoice; 

Be of Quda'a, stand not aloof in shame. 

We descend from the noble and handsome 

2. A play on Yemen, pronounced “yaman” in Arabic, a word meaning “success”, “happiness”, 
“luck”. 
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Quda'a, son of Malik, son of Himyar. 

The line is well-known and fault-free, 

Engraved in the stone beneath the pulpit.” 

One genealogist gave the line as follows: Quda c a b. Malik, b. c Amr, b. Murra, 
b. Zayd, b. Himyar. 

Ibn Lahi'a stated, on the authority of Ma c ruf b. Suwayd from Aba TJshaba 
Muhammad b. Musa, from TJqba b. c Amir, that the last-mentioned said, “I 
asked the Messenger of God (SAAS) whether we were descended from Ma<ad. 
He replied that we were not. So I asked who we were. He replied, ‘You are 
descended from Quda^ b. Malik b. Himyar.”’ 

Abu c Umar b. c Abd al-Barr said the following: “People do not dispute that 
Juhayna b. Zayd b. Aswad b. Aslam b. c Imran b. al-Haf b. Quda c a is the tribe of 
TJqba b. c Amir al-Juhani. Accordingly, Qudaca would be in Yemen in the tribe 
of Himyar b. Saba 5 .” 

Some genealogists combine these ancestries, as in the report of al-Zubayr b. 
Bakkar and others to the effect that Quda c a was a woman of the Jurhum who was 
married to Malik b. Himyar, from whom she gave birth to Quda^. Then, she 
married Ma^d b. c Adnan, while her son was still small; some even claim that she 
was pregnant with Quda^ prior to her marriage (to Ma^d). Thus, Quda^ was 
ascribed descent from his mother’s husband, as was frequently the custom in 
such cases. But God knows best. 

Muhammad b. Sallam of Basra, the skilled genealogist, said, “The Arabs 
came from three strains: c Adnan, Qahtan, and Quda^.” When he was asked who 
were the more numerous, the descendants of c Adnan or those of Qahtan, he 
replied, “It depends on Qudaca; if they related to Yemen, then Qahtans are more 
numerous; if to Aden, then c Adnans are more.” 

All this points to QudaVs inconsistency in relating their descent. However, if 
the aforementioned hadith from Ibn Lahi^ is true, then it proves their being 
from Qahtan. But God knows best. And God Almighty did state: “O people, we 
have created you from a male and a female and made you into nations and tribes, 
that you may know one another. Truly, in God’s sight it is the most pious of you 
who are the most noble” (surat al-Hujurat , XLIX, v.13). 

Genealogists indicate that their taxonomy has the following order: shidub 
(peoples); qabPil (tribes); c amaHr (tribal confederations); butun (sub-tribes); 
afkhadh (small divisions of a tribe); fasPil (extended kinsfolk); and c a$hPir 
(extended families). And the last refers to those closest to a man, and there are 
no more terms thereafter. 

Let us begin with mention of the Qahtan, then the Arabs of the Hijaz who are 
the c Adnan, and discussion of th ejahiliyya era (before Islam, that is) as a way of 
leading up to the biography of the Messenger of God (SAAS). All this if it be 
the will of God, in whom there h trust. 




